RENAISSANCE   AND   REFORMATION

1495, Charles VIII entered Naples, having attained his objective. For
some time he enjoyed this earthly paradise, admired Italian gardens
and die rich ceilings and floors of die palaces, engaged workmen capable
of adorning his new chateau at Amboise with similar beauties. But it
would be a great exaggeration to attribute to him the introduction into
France of the spirit of the Italian Renaissance, for he had admired scarcely
at all the finest works of the Florentines and the Romans. A hand-
ful of Neapolitan gardeners and cabinet-makers did not constitute the
Renaissance. While he was abandoning himself to the delights of Naples,
his army drew upon itself the hearty hatred of the Neapolitans, in whose
eyes these liberators became conquerors. Now all Italy forgot its internal
differences in its hatred of the occupying forces. The Pope, Venice,
Ludovico Sforza and Ferdinand the Catholic formed a league against
Charles VII. He was betrayed by the very people who had summoned
him.

The new Italian league armed itself. Charles realized he must return
to France with the utmost speed lest his road back be cut off by the
enemy. He hastily organized an imperial entry into Naples (in a scarlet
mantle with a globe in his hand) and then began to retreat. In order to
cross the Apennines, he had to give battle at Fornovo and won die day.
The French who had been left as a garrison in Naples were made prisoner
there after his departure. The expedition had been fruitless, but the
soldiers brought back with them rich booty, and popular feeling re-
mained favourable to the Italian campaign. From this diplomatic and
military mess there arose an aroma of glory. But the King did not long
survive it. In 1498, when only twenty-eight years old, he knocked his
forehead against the stone lintel of a low door in a state of disrepair at
Amboise, and died within a few hours. Since the children he had had by
Anne had been sickly and puny, and had not lived long after birth,
his cousin Louis of Orleans succeeded to the throne. The son of the poet
Charles of Orleans was a young man of thirty-six, a good horseman,
charming and weak, lovable and well loved. Immediately upon his
accession, he announced that he would leave everything as it was, not
even removing his personal enemies; 'It is not decent and in accordance
with the honour of the King of France to avenge die quarrels of a Duke
of Orleans.' He had long been silently in love with Anne of Brittany.
Now that she was a widow, he hoped to marry her, as much for her
sake as for die sake of Brittany. Unhappily he was already married to a
daughter of Louis XI, 'slight, dark, and round shouldered', Jeanne of
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